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roads between the burrows and the river-land-
ings; sink-holes abandoned by the Sank and Foxes,
when no longer to be operated with their crude
tools, were reopened and found to be exception-
ally rich, while new diggings and smelting-fur-
naces, fitted out with modern appliances, fairly
dotted the map of the country."1

Galena was the entrepdt of the region. A trail
cut thither from Peoria soon became a well-worn
coach road; roads were early opened to Chicago
and Milwaukee. In 1822 Galena was visited by a
Mississippi River steamboat, and a few years later
regular steamboat traffic was established. And
it was by these roadways and waterways that
homeseekers soon began to arrive.

The invasion of the white man, accompanied
though it was by treaties, was bitterly resented
by the Indian tribes who occupied the Northwest
above the Illinois River. These Sioux, Sauk and
Foxes, and Winnebagoes, with remnants of other
tribes, carried on an intermittent warfare for years,
despite the efforts of the Federal Government to
define tribal boundaries; and between red men and
white men coveting the same lands causes of irrita-

1 Thwaites, Story of Wisconsin, p. 163.